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Ornamentation of School Grounds. 


Wenotice the evident tendency of the 
times to tastefully plant flowering 
plants and trees on the grounds of the 
| school-houses. This has been too 
‘long neglected, but we hope it will 
|now become the rule instead of the 
|exception. This will, in a measure, 
educate the coming generation to 
beautify their surroundings, to plant 
| trees for shade. flowers for beauty and 
| shrubs for ornament. This will help 


| the bees some, paying back cultivated 
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first to lead off in this good work, and 
its efforts were crowned with notable 
success. It is hoped that others will 
follow in the same direction, as the 
Western New York Horticultural 
Society has already done. 


It is pleasant to note praiseworthy 
emulation and rivalry of the great 
seedsmen in works of public utility, 
even if their efforts are profitable ad- 
vertisements, as they deserve to be. 
Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., for sev- 
eral years have been supplementin 
the work of the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society, in ornamenting the 
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children who are to become the intelli- | 


°!gan Horticultural Society was the) 


school grounds of that state. Now 
Mr. James Vick makes the liberal of- 
fer to send free, a collection of 12 va- 
rieties of seeds ‘‘to five districts in 
each county in every State that shall 
first apply for them,” for cultivation 
in the school grounds. And Mr. 
Hiram Sibley has sent $5,000 worth of 
seeds to the sufferers from the Mis- 
sissippi floods. This is a way of 
“casting bread upon the waters,” 
that is sure to return a many-fold re- 
| compense. 





——__——____> ~~ > < 


| Searcity of Beeswax.—The Juvenile 
| Gleanings, which has doubled its size 
|for May, says on the beeswax ques- 
ition: ‘* There is now a prospect be- 
fore us that the wax of the world will 
|not nearly supply the demand for 
|foundation....I should not be sur- 
prised if foundation should be up 10 
'cents per pound before the Ist of June. 


bloom for the ruthless destruction of | Of course no one can hold to present 


| prices, unless they can get wax.” 


j 
| 
| a 


t= The Caledonian Apiarian Soci- 
ety will hold its ‘“‘ ninth grand show 
of bees, hives and honey,” at Glasgow, 
| Scotland, July 24-27, 1882. Cash Pre- 
| miums, Silver and Bronze Medals and 
| Diplomas will be awarded. We can 
| send an entry blank to any one wish- 
‘ing to send apiarian exhibits. For- 
eign exhibits are entered free. Mr. 
|R. J. Bennett, Glasgow, is the Sec- 
| retary. 


1 
} 
' 
} 
| 
| 


>< > <—_____- 


«> The late Mr. James Vick, of 
| Rochester, N. Y., whose sudden death 
| we noticed on page 333 of last week, 
| was an Englishmanand a playmate of 
| Charles Dickens, and had also been a 
fellow typo of Horace Greeley, on the 
Knickerbocker. During the grasshop- 
per troubles in Kansas he sent the 
sufferers $20,000 worth of seed and 
$10,000 to the Michigan sufferers. 

g@ The bee, although somewhat of 
a rover, thinks its first duty is to hum. 
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Another Case of ** Glucose Meal.” 


From the Elgin, Ill., Advocate of 
May 6th, weclip this extract, giving 
another instance of injury and loss 
resulting from feeding the refuse of 
glucose factories to cows kept for dai- 
rying purposes : 

This week Henry Waterman, who 


operates a creamery at Bartlett, and 


who is well known on the Board of 
Trade—informed us that he had re- 
cently sustained quite a loss on 
cheese, and was unable to account for 
it until he received the following let- 
ter from Charles D. Wells, of Chicago, 
who handled his cheese. Mr. Wells 
says: ‘* Your cheese have arrived, 
and, on examination, I find they are 
such a poor lot as to be almost unsal- 
able. They have the appearance of 
being finely made, but on inserting 
the tryer in the cheese, the plug 
comes out porous and gritty, and on 
holding them any length of time seem 
to rot and get bad. There is some- 
thing in the milk, in my judgment, 
that causes these conditions. The 
cows are fed on something that is 
sweet, or foreign to their customary 
feed. The cheese seem precisely like 
a certain factory, the cheese of which 
I handled last year, which rotted 
down in thirty days, causing a loss to 
meafter I had sold them. Some of 
my customers refused to pay at all. 
After investigationI found that the 
cows had been fed on glucose, which 
invariably produces this kind of 
cheese.”” Mr. Waterman, upon re- 
ceipt of this letter, made investiga- 
tion, and learned that a number of 
his patrons had been feeding glucose 
meal for the past few months. Fac- 
torymen of this section should stipu- 
late with their patrons not to feed 
this meal, as it invariably results in a 
great loss. In Ohio, where glucose 
factories are quite numerous, the 
cheese factorymen receive the milk 
from cows fed on glucose meal, or 
refuse, and their example should be 
followed here. It isnot fit for cows, 
and spoils the milk for food, butter or 
cheese. 


** Rotted down in thirty days!” and 
yet the philanthropic manufacturers 
of glucose claim to be the especial 
benefactors of the farmers and dairy- 
men, because they stimulate the mar- 
ket for corn, and afford a cheap feed 
for dairy cows; so, too, should they 
claim to be humanitarians, because 
of the employment they give the doc- 
tors, and for their premature contri- 
butions to the undertakers. Prof. 
Nichols, in his able article published 
by us last week, says glucose “is not 
a poison when well made, and, as re- 
gards its healthfulness, it may not be 
much more deleterious than ordinary 
cane sugar; still, it does produce and 
aggravate dyspeptic symptoms, and 
by its proneness to set up fermenta- 
tive processes, its use causes flatu- 





lency and painful affections of the 
bowels.” 

But with an unscrupulous class of 
manufacturers whose association 
holds its sessions with closed doors, 
and whose commodity is used mostly 
for fraudulent purposes, what likeli- 
hood. exists that their wretched stuff 
is even ‘‘ well made,” or that they are 
any more honest than they expect 
their patrons to be? And even when 
well made, Professor Nichols says it 
produces the grievous complaints 
enumerated above. When cheese 
will ‘* rot down in thirty days,’’ caused 
by the infusion of the glucose poison 
into only a portion of the milk used in 
its manufacture, can it be wondered 
at that the horrid stuff soon rots the 
very timbers in the rai!way car which 
transports the meal, and that railroad 
managers issue orders to thoroughly 
scrub the car as soon as emptied ? 


If glucosed cheese will ‘‘rot down 
in thirty days,”’ what must be the ef- 
fect of glucose on the urinary organs 
and lacteal secretions of humanity ? 
Can it be doubted that the effect is 
even more pernicious on the blood, 
lungs and heart, than on the bowels ? 
One-half the evils resulting from the 
use of glucose have never been enum- 
erated. As remarked by Dr. Kellogg, 
of Michigan, it enters into many com- 
plications which develop into well de- 
fined complaints, and are frequently 
attributed to othercauses. We doubt 
not many chronic complaints, which 
have been fearfully on the increase of 
late, can be indirectly traced to glu- 
cose ; and posterity will more largely 
pay the penalty. The stuff should be 
manufactured and sold under penal- 
ties and restrictions only, as is corn 
whisky and other poisons. The evils 
attending its manufacture and sale 
more than overbalance the good, and, 
therefore, it isacurse. The National 
Board of Health has a great work be- 
fore it—but one which it must under- 
take, and the sooner they realize its 
magnitude, the easier will be the 
struggle. Meantime, let all honest 
producers, whether of honey, butter 
or cheese, or anything else of food, 
lend their influence against adultera- 
tions wherever found. 





g During almost all of last week 
the weather was quite unfavorable in 
nearly all the Central and Northern 
States for building up weak colonies. 
Queen-breeders have also been much 
embarrassed, the weather being too 
variable for developing good queens. 





Honey versus Glucose. 


—_ 

Mr. M. C. Stevens, Lafayette, Ind., 
sends the following semi-critical arti- 
cle. The expression to which he takes 
exception is an old aphorism, and was 
given assuch. We do not know any 
who have been so foolish as to claim 
the same sweetening properties for 
honey that cane sugar possesses, 
though to the taste, honey is quite its 
equal, and glucose is not. That honey 
may have been considered a luxury in 
former times, there is no doubt; so, 
too, were butter, cheese, and, in re- 
mote times, wheat flour, but are they 
fairly so considered now? Honey is 
just as surely working its way into 
public favor, and it remains only for 
the combined wisdom of the bee-keep- 
ers to make 1t an equal necessity with 
consumers : 


In your articlein the JOURNAL for 
ade gy d 1, on **‘ Methods for Granuv- 
lating Glucose” you close with these 
words: ‘And finally, when our cane 
sweets shall have been exiled from 
our markets, the enterprising bee- 
keeper will have a market at his door 
for what (honey) he can spare from 
the neighborhood demand, because 
there will still be consumers in abun- 
dance for natural sweets—and what 
can be sweeter than honey ?” 

This question was propounded many 
years ago and ought to bea strong 
argument that honey is the sweetest 
substance known. It might have 
been so in Samson’s day, but I think 
if you sweeten your cup of coffee with 
the same weight of honey as you doof 
cane sugar, you will discover a great 
difference in the taste. If I am not 
mistaken, there is not much more 
sweetening property to honey than 
there is in grape sugar or glucose. In 
fact, according to the most careful 
analysis, about 73 per cent. of honey 
is glucose, or, speaking more ac- 
curately, a mixture of lzevo-glucose 
and dextro-glucose, (36.45 per cent. of 
the former and 36.57 per cent. of the 
latter). Of the remaining 27 per cent. 
18.5 per cent. is water. According to 
my information, it takes two and a 
half pounds of glucose to be equiva- 
lent to one pound of cane sugar in 
sweetening effect; and I am quite 
sure there is no more sweet, if as 
much, in honey as in glucose. 

Vhile I am a bee-keeper, and ama 
believer in honey,and have no patience 
with adulterations of any kind, an 
think they should be stamped out by 
appropriate legislation, still 1 thin 
the consumers of it should understand 
that it is a luxury, and they should 
not be kept in ignorance of this fact. 
To sell a pound of honey to a man for 
twenty cents, and at the same time 
make him think he is getting the 
worth of his money in sweetenin 
value as compared with cane sugar @ 
ten ‘cents a pound, is just as truly 4 
swindle as to sell glucose for cane 
sugar. Let us not, in trying to steer 
clear of Scylla run upon Charybdis. 
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I will say in conclusion that I have 
never yet bought a pound of glucose, 
except I have done it in buying adul- 
terated cane sugar, or in adulterated 
syrup, purporting to be pure sugar, 
home drip, or some such name. Let 
us continue to make every effort to 
have the bees put up their honey in 
an attractive form, seeing to it that 
they have ample pasturage of white 
and red clover to work upon as a 
main reliance, and that every thing 
about the apiary is kept neat and 
clean, and that the honey is taken off 
before the bees soil it by crawling 
over it with their dirty feet, and my 
word for it, there will be a demand 
for all the honey we can get at re- 
munerative prices, although it is 
clearly understood that it is an article 
of luxury. 











placed a colony every season in his 
early peach house, and valued the 
services of the bees there very much, 
for they never failed to set a good 
crop of fruit. 


—_ 


Bees Resenting an Insult.—A corre- 
spondent of the Courier, Boulder, 
Colorado, remarks thus on the sub- 
ject: 


Bees by nature possess the acute tem- 
perament and sensitive nerve work 
of the gp order of creation. So 
susceptible are they that the presence 
of astranger is at once understood by 
them, and don’t you forget for a mo- 
ment that there are thousands of tiny 
eyes watching for the first break of 
hostilities. The native or black bee 
is more aggressive than the Italian, 
but the latter, when the warwhoop is 
raised among them and fully aroused, 
are hard to subdue, and they never 





i forget the intruder who has grossly 


-|insulted them, Instances are 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bees Wintered in a Greenhouse.— 
Mr. A. Pettigrew, in the :London 
Horticultural Journal, remarks as fol- 
lows : 


Can bees be wintered in a green- 
house with the doors of their hives 


open? Yes; we have kept weak col- 
onies in a greenhouse during the win- 


ter and spring months. Many Amer- 
ican apiarists winter their colonies in 
dark cellars, but there the bees have 
no light and never leave their hives to 
flyabout. At Sale I placed colonies 
ina greenhouse with a span-roof, 60 
feet long and 12 feet wide, and there 
let them fly as much as they liked. 
On the first day or two of their con- 
finement, many of the bees flew 
against the glass and became bewild- 
ered, and some were lost. The bees 
that flew es the glass became fa- 
tigued and rested on the sill of the 
greenhouse. Many of the bees on the 
sills gathered together in clusters, 
when they were* carefully picked or 
Swept up and carried to their hives. 
In a few days the bees became accus- 
tomed to their confinement, and flew 
backwards and forwards in the green- 
house without attempting to fly 
against the glass. In placing bees 
under glass a little care and attention 
are necessary for a few days. B 

ones dish of broken honeycom 

hear the doors of the hives the bees 
smelt the honey on coming out, and 
many of them commenced to carry it 
into their hives. By removing the 
honey toa greater distance the bees 
Soon become acquainted with their 
new home and its immediate sur- 
roundings. When bees are in a green- 
house they seldom leave their hives 
till the thermometer rises to about 
50°. When the mercury ranges be- 
tween 50° and 60° the bees find every 
flower, and delight to work upon 
Chinese primroses. The gardener at 
Worsley Hall 10 or 15 years ago 


nown 
where one member of a family where 
bees are kept has been a perpetual tar- 
get for their darts on account of some 
misunderstanding, and the other 
members were allowed the freedom of 
the apiary unmolested. Bees think a 

reat deal of their liberty, and cannot 

e forced. They must be handled 
with tact and average intelligence, so 
as not to interfere with their business, 
for, when angered, they are as persis- 
tent in revenge,as when distilling the 
rarest bloom. 





—_- 


Artificial Comb Honey.—Speaking of 
this foolish but oft-repeated story 
concerning artificial comb made of 
paraffine and filled with glucose, the 
California Apiculturist says : 


‘* Never can human ingenuity fix 
up honey in such shape that it will 
closely or otherwise resemble the 
product of the honey bee. Why, the 
presumption is preposterous, and we 
shall dismiss the subject with all the 
contempt imaginable for the origina- 
tor of the hoax, who has been seeking 
to injure the bee-keeping industry.” 





Oleomargarine.—The Planters’ Jour- 
nal makes the following observa- 
tions: 


The fight made in St. Louis by the 
regular butter dealers against the ole- 
omargarine venders is waxing warm. 
A private detective of ex-Chief-of- 
Police McDonough’s agency, has been 
investigating the manufacture of but- 
ter sold in that city, and, according to 
a report made by him, a good deal of 
the butter consumed in St. Louis is 
made from the carcasses of dead ani- 
mals picked up off the streets by the 
dead animal contractor. According 
to his story, dead animals are bought 
in East St. Louis of the dead animal 
contractor ; they are cut up, the fat 
separated, cleansed by a chemical 
process, the oleomargarine extracted, 
colored, packed, and sent to some 
point down the river. There it is 





marked ** Goshen butter,” and shipped 





back to St. Louis dealers. The de- 
tective bought a firkin of this ‘‘Goshen 
butter’ from the manufacturer, and 
under Governor Johnson’s instruction 
carried it to a chemist, and the analy- 
sis shows conclusively that the alleged 
butter is made from animal fat. The 
sale or manufacture of oleomargarine 
is prohibited by the laws of this State 
but no arrests have been made. 


eo 


Madeira Wine from Honey.—The 
following process is translated by 
New Remedies from the Pharm. 
Handelsblatt, and is given by a reno- 
vated authority on bee-culture, who 
pronounces the product as exactly 
similar to Madeira, and to be a royal 
beverage : 


Mix 25 pounds of honey in a bright 
copper boiler, with 50 quarts of soft 
water, boil gently and skim. After 
half an hour add gradually 3 pounds 
of finely powdered chalk, under con- 
stant stirring. A tough mass will 
rise to the top, which is to be skimmed 
off, and when no more of it makes its 
appearance, the liquid is poured into 
a wooden vessel, where it is allowed 
to cool and settle. The liquid is then 
poured off from the sediment (chalk), 
transferred to the boiler, mixed wit 
6 pounds of finely-powdered, well- 
burnt charcoal, and boiled gently for 
2hours. Itis then transferred again 
to the wooden vessel (which has been 
cleaned) allowed to cool, and filtered 
through a bag of felt or flannel. The 
liquid is again put into the boiler and 
heated to boiling. The white of 25 
eggs having been beaten to a foam 
with water, is now gradually added. 
The coagulation of the albumen en- 
velopes the residuary fine particles of 
coal and other impurities which rise 
to the top, whence it is skimmed off. 
The chalk removes the acidity and 
the charcoal destroyes the waxy taste. 
After the albumen has been removed, 
the liquid is kept gently boiling for a 
short time, then allowed to cool, and 

oured into a small cask, which must 

é filled so that a small empty space 
remains below the bunghole. This is 
covered with a piece of clean linen 
nad the cask left to itself until fer- 
mentation has set in. The liquid is 
then clarified in the cask in the usual 
manner. and filled in bottles. It keeps 
well for over 50 years. The cellar 
should be cool, having a temperature 
of 39 to 40 degrees F., and the bottles 
should be kept buried in moist sand. 
—Scientific News. 





For Ornament and Honey.—The 
Rural New Yorker observes as fol- 
lows: 


There are some apiarists who, in 
setting out plants for bee pasturage, 
would like something ornamental as 
well as useful. This they will find in 
thre Cordate Bocconia d . Cordata) a 
hardy species from China, bearing 
large panicles of small, white or pale 
rose-colored flowers. ‘Two other spe- 
cies, B. Japonica and B. Phacelia, are 
also good honey plants. 
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Winter Ventilation.—Herr Hilbert, 
at the Austro-German Congress, pro- 
posed to discuss the following ques- 
tion: ‘* Is the normal wintering of 
bees viewed from the present stand- 
point of Apistic Science still worthy 
the name ofa masterpiece on the part 
of the bee-culturist, and what points 
are necessary to successsful winter- 
ing?” He gave his views in about 
the following language: 


Thus far wintering has always been 
considered a sort of a masterpiece on 
the part of the bee-culturist. This 
very important question has alread 
been sharply discussed and explained. 
The present treatment of it is to em- 
brace only the strictly practical part 
of the question, and divide it into two 

ortions : the preparation for winter- 
ing and the wintering itself. The 
preparation necessary to success in 
wintering must embrace attention to 
the following seven points: Construc- 
tion of the hive; strength of the 
colony, with age of the bees; age and 
vigor of the queen ; peculiarities of 
the race ; epg d and quality of the 
stores for food ; the proper compietion 
of the preparation for winter at the 
right time, and, lastly, the location of 
the hives. 

That a great deal depends upon the 
proper construction of the hive, every 
one will certainly admit. We have a 


= variety of quite suitable bee- 


ives, yet not every form is adapted 
to each locality and each climate. A 
hive is good to winter in when the 
brood chamber (the proper winter 
nest of the bees) retains the heat well, 
so that no frost can accumulate on 
the inner surface or on the combs. 
Second, the winter nest must be 
roomy enough so thatit can accommo- 
date sufficient winter stores and so 
constructed that the bees can easily 
reach these stores. How many colo- 
nies starve with full combs? I put 
little stress upon the position of the 
entrance ; my preference, however, is 
for a hive which has an entrance at 
the bottom and also one above the 
middle of the brood room, that is, the 
winter nest. Suitable ventilation is 
an important consideration. In this 
direction Baron Berlepsch has caused 
much misfortune; he attached not 
the least importance to ventilation, 
indeed he even advised the careful 
filling up of every little crevice. Since 
I have arranged for proper ventila- 
tion I winter with scarcely any loss. 

Only colonies with a large propor- 
tion of young bees are to be wintered. 
No race contracts its brood-space as 
early as does the Italian. We must 
therefore look to hybridizing. In or- 
der to obtain young bees, liberal 
speculative feeding is to be recom- 
mended for the autumn. Old queens 
always limit their laying earlier than 
young ones. The removal, then, of 
all old and failing queens must be at- 
tended to. Now we come to the 
quantity and quality of honey. If 
possible, no colony is to be put up for 
winter with less than 20 pounds of 
honey. A colony would indeed come 
through the winter with 15 pounds, 





but since the spring weather cannot 
be foretold, it is always better to sup- 
ply pounds. Unsealed honey is to be 
avoided as much as possible, likewise 
one should guard against old, crystal- 
lized honey; rape honey, especially, 
has a disposition to crystallize quick- 
ly. If such honey be found it is best 
to take it out, melt it up, and feed it 
back, yet this proceeding must take 
place early enough to give the bees 
time to seal over the honey. 

As the last point to consider: the 
location of the hives. In order to 
keep the bees in their winter rest, all 
disturbing influences, as drafts of air, 
very warm sunshine, birds, mice, the 
rattle of wagons. and all other noises, 
should be kept from them. Besides, 
the bee-keeper must not disturb the 
bees for the purpose of we out 
what his pets are doing. A light, 
continued buzzing betokens that 
everything is right, a sharp tone indi- 
cates a lack of warmth, discontent, 
too great warmth, need of air or wa- 
ter, while a moaning sound tells of 
queenlessness. 

He who carefully observes all the 
stated points will winter his bees 
well. This much is settled; the whole 
of wintering is no master-piece. 





Behind the Times.—The Home and 
Science Gossip says : 


Keeping bees in the old box hive is 
entirely out of date, and the sooner 
itis abandoned the better. The diffi- 
culty with it is that you cannot regu- 
late the internal economy of a colony, 
but must leave the bees to do pretty 
much as they please. Bees need man- 
agement, the same as cattle, poultry, 
sheep, hogs, or any other kind of 
farm stock. 


Bee Management. — The Indiana 
Farmer gives the following as its 
views on this subject: 


While it is true, careful manage- 
ment will cure nearly all cross bees, 
it is also a fact that careless handling 
will make the most gentle colony 
vicious and cross. Itis apart of the 
nature of bees to gorge themselves 
with honey when alarmed, and while 
in this condition they rarely sting 
without some great aggravation. 
During the honey harvest the bees 
are more or less filled with honey all 
the time, consequently they are less 
liable to sting at this season of the 

ear. Weseldom use smoke on the 

ees without first testing their tem- 
per, by raising one corner of the cloth 
covering the frames. We may go 
through the entire apiary examining 
every colony without having to resort 
to the use of smoke. Still, it is best 
to have the smoker going and setting 
handy, so as to have it, should the oc- 
casion occur for its use by the drop- 
ping of a frame or the mashing of bees 

y careless handling of them. 

With the use of the many improve- 
ments in bee-keeping in both knowl- 
edge and implements, the success of 
the bee-keeper to-day depends alone 
on that over which he has no control, 
viz., atmospheric conditions. With 








our knowledge of their wants and na- 
ture, assisted by the movable frames, 
we are able to build them up into 
strong colonies. With the use of 
foundation, we can — them mate- 
rial for combs, without taking the 
time, or stores gathered for its con- 
struction. ,With the use of the ex- 
tractor wé can empty their combs 
without damage, to be replaced and 
refilled. And we believe, by judi- 
cious planting, we will soon be able 
to produce a flora which will not en- 
tirely fail, let the weather, atmos- 
pheric conditions, be what they may. 





-_>- 


Curious Statistics. — The Boston 
Commercial Bulletin gives the follow- 
ing: 


There are few persons who have 
any idea of the immense agricultural 
and horticultural services rendered 
by bees; but a calculation just made 
by Rev. M. Sauppe, a great bee mas- 
ter, of Zuckendorf, Saxony, goes far 
to prove the utility and importance of 
bee-culture. His calculation is that, 
out of each of the 17,000 hives to be 
met in Saxony, 10,000 bees fly per day 
—equal to 170,000,000—each bee four 
times, equal to 680,000,000 of flights, 
or in 100 days equal to 68,000,000,000. 
Each bee before flying homewards 
visits 50 flowers, therefore the whole 
assemblage has visited no less than 
3,400,000,000,000 of flowers. If out of 
ten only one flower has become fertil- 
ized, 340,000,000,000 of fertilized flow- 
ers would be the result. Supposing 
the value of the fertilization of 5,000 
flowers to be only a German pfenni 
(one-tenth of a penny), the unite 
bees of Saxony have earned, per an- 
num, the sum of 68,000,000 pfennigs— 
680,000 marks, or about $170,000. Thus 
each hive is calculated to do a na- 
tional service to the value of $10 per 
annum, and this they do while pay- 
ing more than the expenses of their 
keeping by the honey they gather. 
Upon these figures M. Sauppe recom- 
mends that more bees should be 
reared and kept in Saxony, but his 
recommendation will do for this 
country as well. 


s 

a= The Chinaman’s version of 
“how doth the little busy bee im- 
ere each shining hour,” is amusing. 
lis teacher in the mission school 
gave him for his lesson that verse, re- 
peated it to him, and he promised to 
remember it until the next Sabbath. 
When he came again, in response to 
her request, he rendered it in this 
wise : 





“How see him beley [very] small sting bug 

Go hunty sweet sting bug juice, 

Sixty minutes all the day, all kinds places, 

Lound [around] flowers just got busted.” 
>e-o+_—___—___ 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Rearing Good Queens. 
E. A. THOMAS. 


Probably there is no more impor- 
tant subject pertaining to bee-culture 
than this, as the prosperity and 
strength of a colony depends entirely 
upon its queen ; if she be deficient in 
any respect, the colony must suffer in 
consequence; if she be strong, vigor- 
ous, and in every way desirable, the 
colony will prove valuable, withstand- 
ing our most severe winters and pro- 
ducing large crops of the sweet nec- 
tar. The queen, being the parent of 
the entire colony, must represent all 
the characteristics present in an 
strain; therefore we must realize the 
necessity of a scientific investigation 
of certain laws which regulate the 
propagation of the species, and the 
methods by which the finest and 
most perfect queens may be reared. 
A discussion of the laws which guides 
the scientific breeder in developing 
the most desirable qualities in a 
strain of bees will hardly be interest- 
ing to the large mass of bee-keepers 
and will be foreign to the intention of 
the present article. I will therefore 
pass on to the methods to be employed, 
and the conditions requisite to pro- 
duce the most perfect queens possess- 
ing all the most desirable qualities. 

But before proceeding further, I 
wish to impress upon the minds of all 
the fact that it requires hard labor, 
skill and perseverance to rear valuable 
queens, and those who do not ap- 
preciate this fact will have but poor 
success I am afraid. Queens reared 
inashiftless manner without regard 
for, or knowledge of the laws and 
methods of correct breeding, are not 
worth the postage required to forward 
them to the purchaser. I give below 
afew ideas on queen-rearing, which 
may assist you in rearing your own or 
in selecting the best queen to pur- 
chase. 

_1. [have proved to my own satisfac- 
tion, at least, that queens reared from 
the egg are far superior in every way 
shape and manner to those reared 
from old larve. I have sufficiently 
demonstrated this to warrant me in 
setting it down asa fact and not as 
an aflirmation or supposition. I have 
many times been called upon to in- 
vestigate the condition of apiaries for 
the purpose of determining if possible 
why they proved unprofitable. In 
many instances I could find no de- 
fect in the management or pasturage, 
and seemingly no reason why there 
should. be a short honey crop; but 
upon inquiring as to the method by 
which the queens were reared, I 
almost invariably found that they 
were reared, as far as known, from 
old larve, and in the absence of any 
other assignable cause, I fixed upon 
that as the reason, or one of the rea- 





sons why the bees were deficient in 
those qualities which ensure a good 
honey crop and success to the apiarist. 
I could cite many cases which 1 am 
cognizant of, where the weakness of 
the bees was attributable, in part at 
least, to this cause. The bees, in a 
state of nature, rear their queens 
from the egg, a fact which proves in 
itself that this is the preferable way. 
I believe the closer we follow nature 
in such matters the less liable we 
shall be to err. I am so fully per- 
suaded of the importanee ot this 
point that I shall take the necessary 
pains to rear all queens from the egg 
and will tolerate no other. 

2. Plenty of honey in the hive I have 
found to be an essential condition. A 
half starved colony will not have am- 
bition enough to properly develop the 
cells. It has been my experience 
that, in order to secure the best de- 
veloped cells, it is necessary to stimu- 
late the colony in every way possible. 
To satisfy myself in regard to this 


y | point, I deprived acolony of nearly all 


its honey and let it rear a batch of 
queen cells. Their appearence was 
so unsatisfactory that I destroyed 
every one at once. I then gave the 
stock an abundance of honey and fed 
them on orig 2 letting them rear an- 
other batch. The result was surpris- 
ing, the cells were large and well 
formed and hatched out fine queens. 
I therefore feel justified in saying 
that, in order to procure the finest 
developed cells, the colony must con- 
tain apes J of honey and be stimu- 
lated by every means at the command 
of the apiarist. 

3. Queens reared in full colonies 
are, without doubt, the finest and 
most perfect. This would seem to 
be a self evident truth, as only in a 
full colony are all the conditions most 
favorable for the proper development 
of a valuable queen. Such queens are 
expensive to raise, and must be sold 
for a high price to make the breeder 
good, but I am inclined to believe 
that they are the cheapest for the 
buyer in the end. 

As it is impossible to rear them all 
in full colonies, the breeder is obliged 
to resort to the nucleus system. It 
should be his aim to make all the con- 
ditions as favorable as possible; in 
other words he should endeavor to 
come as near “full colonies” as he 
ean. To do this the nuclei should be 
kept as strong as possible, the stronger 
the better ; the cells should be reared 
in full, strong colonies, and only 
transferred to the nuclei a few hours 
before the queens are ready to emerge. 
This requires watchfulness and care 
on the part of the breeder, and a con- 
siderable experience to tell just when 
the cells are ready to hatch. 

In suming up I would say that too 
much care and skill cannot be exer- 
cised ; too much time and money can- 
not be expended in the rearing of 
good queens, and, whatever the price 
they may be sold for, no breeder 
should allow a queen to drop into 
Uncle Sam’s mail bag that he would 
not be willing to use himself. 

It is only when customers demand 
the very best stock, be the price what 
it may, and breeders conscientiously 





supply such demand, that we may 
hope for a permanent improvement of 
the American bees. e can all 
readily understand how a few queens 
purchased and introduced into an 
apiary may either improve or de- 
teriorate the whole, as they may be 
good or poor. I cannot but believe 
that all who appreciate this fact will 
give this subject their careful con- 
sideration and only purchase the best 
stock, which is as essential for the 
production of good honey crops as im- 
roved hives or methods of manipu- 
ation. 

Colerain, Mass. 





New York Tribune. 
The Glucose-Honey Question. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There is much significance in the 
fact that the glucose makers in con- 
vention in Chicago sat with closed 
doors. Secret sessions and consulta- 
tions held in darkness comport well 
with this whole glucose business. It 
well becomes men to hide their coun- 
sels when their very business can only 
succeed as it is nourished by fraud 
and deception. As the glucose in- 
dustries of the country only thrive as 
the result of the most dishonest prac- 
tices, it seems a pity that they can- 
not be throttled, and the manufacture 
of glucose counted among the lost 
arts. It is said that all our sugars, 
with the exception of the granulated, 
are largely composed of this artificial 
glucose. Reputable authority asserts 
the same to be true of nearly all of 
our table syrups ; and much of the so- 
called honey on the markets is largely 
composed of this same grape sugar. 
Yet no sign of these wicked frauds is 
to be seen on the labels. If not pro- 
nounced pure, the purchaser is left to 
infer that such is the case. This 
state of things is a disgrace to our 
civilization, and should be denounced 
as base and corrupting by every 
honest man. Laws, State and Na- 
tional, should be enacted and enforced, 
so that'all who practice these adultera- 
tions and thus sell articles undera 
false trade mark, should receive con- 
dign punishment. Allintelligent and 
right thinking bee-keepers see in 
honey adulterations a serious foe to 
the success of their business. They 
all feel and know that such men as 
Perrine and the Thurbers have done 
more to injure bee-keeping by their 
wholesale adulteration of honey a 
thousand times over than they have 
done to benefit it by their energy and 
effort to push our honey upon the 
markets of the world. True, they 
have taken our product, but they 
have done their best to blast its good 


name. 

Without doubt nearly, if not all of 
this honey adulteration is the work of 
the middle men. It requires skill, 
and is much more easy and profitable 
to the extensive dealer. In the great 
houses of our large cities is where 
the villainous work is done. I do not 
believe that bee-keepers have engaged 
init atall. If they have done so, it 
surely has been exceptional. Even 
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to feed the bees glucose for exclusive 
brood-rearing is of slight advantage 
and doubtful propriety, and can in no 
be | make up for the suspicion that 
will surely rest on bee-keepers if they 
deal in this weapon of the evil one 
for whatsoever purpose, even though 
the special use might be entirely right 
and proper. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that all our bee journals 
are now united in opposition to all 
use of glucose in the apiary or by 
apiarists. This is most wise and 
politic. Our National and State socie- 
ties of bee-keepers have worked most 
earnestly not only to create a right 
a pg sentiment, but to secure legis- 
ation to aid in putting down this 
dishonest and corrupt practice of 
adulteration. The Michigan Associa- 
tion took the initiative and exerted 
all possible influeuce to secure the ex- 
cellent law passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, looking to the suppression of 
this adulteration, and the traffic in 
adulterated articles. Many of our bee- 
keepers have written, spoken and 
circulated petitions for years at no 
small expense of time and money, to 
the end that this nefarious work 
might be put down. Bee-Keepers 
everywhere in our country are tremen- 
dously in earnest in this matter, and 
are urging upon the press and the 
people to cry out against adulteration, 
not only on moral grounds but froma 
practical standpoint, and it might be 
added from a sanitary consideration 
as well. It is greatly to be hoped 
that they will be aided by others, that 
public opinion may become so enlight- 
ened that the entire public shall be- 
come incensed at these monstrous 
frauds and shall arise in their might 
to stay the evil. 

It is a well known fact that most 
kinds of honey will granulate or 
crystalize whenever the temperature 
is reduced below freezing, or even a 
higher degree than 32° F. A few 
kinds of honey, like that from the 
famous white sage of California, will 
not granulate, but this is so excep- 
tional that the candying test, as so 
often urged by Mr. Dadant, isa pretty 
sure one. and is by far the most prac- 
tical one that has been suggested. 
Honey that as winter approaches be- 
comes solid, may be considered as 
pure. 

If it remains fluid it may well 
be regarded as suspicious. It is stated 
that the Thurbers first used glucose 
to preserve the fluid condition of the 
honey, as granulated honey was ob- 
jected to by their customers. Of 
course they were not slow to appreci- 
ate the further gain of selling glucose 
at double its market value. Dr. Da- 
dant then is right in urging De to 
purchase only granulated honey, 
unless they purchase comb. Ex- 
tracted honey if granulated may be 
easily reliquefied by setting the ves- 
sel containing it into hot water, that 
is not more than 180° F. foran hour 
or more. Cautionis required that the 
vessel containing the honey shall be 
entirely surrounded by water, so that 
the honey shall not be over heated at 
the bottom of the vessel. In this way 
candied honey is reliquefied without 
loss of flavor or quality. If after re- 





ducing it it iskept ina warm place, 
it will not solidify again. 

As already stated, the adulteration 
is done by the dealers. Once started, 
as suggested above, the excessive 
gains to the wholesale dealer secured 


.|1ts continuance until the sharp de- 


tectives over the sea brought the ini- 
quitous practice to light. Yet the 
evil is by no means abated by the 
dealers. Hence another way to de- 
tect the pure from the spurious. If 
honey is offered for sale in a neat 
glass jar, with the trade mark ofa 
New York or Chicago dealer, it may 
well be tested, especially if it shows 
no tendency to granulate upon ex- 
osure to the cold. On the other 
1and, if in tin pails or common fruit 
cans or jelly cups, with the name of 
a producer on the vessel, it may be 
regarded safely as honey. This will 
readily granulate, and very likely will 
be solid when purchased. This should 
be considered as a recommendation 
and not as an objection. It has been 
asserted of late that certain firms in 
Boston and New Jersey manufacture 
comb honey; that by use of delicate 
machinery the comb is made and 
afterward filled with glucose. It oc- 
curs to me thata person to give cre- 
dence tosuch tales must know little 
of the wonderful delicacy of comb, 
and the exceeding attenuation of the 
walls to the cells, or else must be 
possessed of an amazing degree of 
credulity. Tobe sure, in these days 
of telephones we may believe almost 
anything possible ; but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the day of the manu- 
facture of comb honey is not yet. 
Michigan Agricultural College. 





For the American Bee J ournal. 


Bee Stings—Blacks ys. Italians. 
T. C. G. 


I am but a novice in bee-culture, 
and do not pretend competency to in- 
struct my brethren of the craft. Like 
all others, I was once a beginner, and 
have gone on until by some experience 
and many blunders, I am beginning 
to know enough of bee management 
to make it a matter of interest and 
much pleasure to me. 


I see occasionally an article about 
bee stings, that great terror of the 
uninitiated ; I see, also, that occasion- 
ally some old bee men manifest a lit- 
tle dread of these daggers given our 
little pets for defense of ‘ vested 
rights.”” Having discovered a prompt 
and efficient remedy, I present it for 
trial. If applied immediately, the 
pain quickly subsides and no swelling 
follows. I have never known it to 
fail. Itis also a remedy for the poi- 
son of all insects, and even of ser- 
pents. Itis simply salpetre. Makea 
strong solution, upon being stung 
wet the place well with it imme- 
diately, and keep it so a moment or 
two and the work is done. 

I have only 35 colonies, mostly 
blacks, which at this time are doing 
well. The honey flow at this time is 
grand indeed, if it will just last long 
enough. From a colony of blacks, 





transferred from a box gum in March 
last, and which built out. upon foun- 
dation all the combs for the upper 
story of an eight-frame Langstroth 
hive, I have extracted to date a frac- 
tion over 78 pounds of first-class 
honey, from the upper story alone. [ 
do not know that this is at all extra- 
ordinary, except with beginners. 


I notice an old complaint among bee 
men, that all colonies do not prosper 
alike. Some are flush with bees and 
honey, and others far behind them. 
Some time since I noticed one of my 
colonies in this condition. I could 
see no good cause for this. Wishing 
to Italianize a certain colony of blacks, 
I deprived them of their queen, and 
put her in this lazy colony. Ina very 
short time the bees seemed to wake 
up and go to work all right, and it 
soon became one of the best I have. 
Hence, I have concluded from this 
and other experiments in the same 
direction, that when we have a back- 
ward colony and no cause being visi- 
ble, clip their queen’s head, and give 
them a good one. A change willsoon 
be apparent. 


I am using section boxes for the 
first time. I placed, about 10 days 
since, a set of sections in a hive and 
looked for several days anxiously, for 
a beginning of work in them. The 
bees, however, ‘could not see it.” 
They did not seem inclined to go up 
into the sections at all, even for a 
promenadé. I removed the sections 
to another hive; here the result was 
the same. I was puzzled; thought I 
had fixed things wrong. At last I 
concluded to have my own way justa 
little ; so applied the smoker freely 
and drove the whole pack up among 
the sections and left them. The next 
day they weré busy up there and have 
worked right ahead eversince. Since 
then I have placed sections on a num- 
ber of other hives and smoked each 
colony up right off, and in every in- 
stance they have gone immediately at 
work in the sections. This is per- 
haps nothing new to old bee men, but 
novices like me may appreciate the 
fact. 


I have a few colonies of Italians— 
gentle fellows, easy to handle, and 
very pretty ; but so far they have not 
surpassed my blacks in storing honey 
during the present honey flow; in 
fact, the blacks are much in the lead. 
I have noticed, however, that when 
honey is scarce, the Italians gather 
more than the blacks. My curiosity 
was excited to look into this matter 
and see what caused the difference. 
I at once observed in scarce times that 
the Italians were social and friendly 
neighbors to my blacks. All aroun 
the apiary Madame Italian paid her 
respects, peeping in here and there, 
and occasionally effecting an en- 
trance, and after a while coming out, 
with her honey sac replenished from 
the labor of her neighbors. As 
Messrs. Heddon and Archimides 
would say,—' Eureka.” In times 0 
scarcity, Italians rob most, at least 
mine do. Now if this is not peculiar 
to all Italians, then I have the real 
Apis Americana, and no mistake. 

Luling, Tex. 
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Planter’s Journal. 


The Song of the Bee. 
ALBERT F. KERCHIVAL. 


With dreary hum, I go and come, 
Like flitting, fairy maiden ; 

And come and go where zephyrs blow 
With flowery incense laden. 


In hermit glen, from haunts of men 
Afar, I seek my treasure, 

And revel long wh. re beauties throng 
To list my tender measure. 


By fount and spring, on wayward wing, 
Each fancy bright pursuing, 

Amid their bowers I see the flowers, 
And trance them with their wooing. 


With thrill of bliss bright lips I kiss, 
Nor dream of faithless wronging, 

And hour by hour from flower to flower, 
I tell my tale of longing. 


O’er hill and lawn, from rosy dawn, 
Till sunset’s lances quiver, 

I flit and sing and sip and cling 
Live lover fond forever. 


And all day long with careless song 
I drift o’er flowery meadows, 

And sing and dream, and flash and gleam, 
Till fall the twilight shadows. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Mr. Heddon’s Reply. 


® aeneeperaanap 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


I am at a loss for language suffi- 
ciently expressive of the entire satis- 
faction, high admiration, and sincere 
pleasure with which I read Mr. Hed- 
don’s** Reply to Mr. Clarke” in the 
BEE JOURNAL, of May 17th. He has 
fairly ‘‘ won the cake” by the manly, 
and may I add, Christian way in 
which he has answered me. His arti- 
cleleaves nothing to be desired on 
my part, except the visit he so kinkly 
invites me to pay him, and, believing 
that it is not a mere formal invita- 
tion, [promise him that I shall ecer- 
tainly ‘‘drop in” upon him, so soon 
as time and money can be spared for 
the trip. Still somewhat critical and 
sceptical on points not fully demon- 
strated to my obtuse mind, I have a 
lingering doubt whether he will be 
able to convince me that his stomach 
is “not even bacterious.” For, do 
not physiologists maintain that there 
are bacteria inevery human stomach ? 
I ‘specks ” there are some both in his 
and mine. 

A duty of explanation is thrown 
upon me in regard to some points 
touched upon in Mr. Heddon’s cour- 
teous rejoinder. First, as to the 
pollen theory. Yes,I have read state- 
ments in the BEE JouRNAL, and 
other apicultural periodicals. indicat- 
ing that pollen isa source of trouble 
in wintering bees. The private let- 
ters referred to I have not seen. of 
course I freely admit that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, bees may eat too 
much of it, justas human beings may 
eat too much of so wholesome a food 
as bread. If I partake too freely of 
fine flour bread and hot. biscuit, of 
both which I am very fond. the result 
18 a disordered stomach. But am I, 
on this account, to be wholly deprived 
of these articles of food? Must I 
have the staff of life taken away alto- 

ether because I sometimes lean on it 
bre much? In like manner, I do not 

ink we should clear our hives of 
Pollen, but rather surround our bees 





with such conditions, that they will 
follow their natural instinct and take 
pollen, only in such proportion as will 
be healthful. For, I cannot but 
think that in a thoroughly normal 
state of things, even adult»bees con- 
sume some pollen. ‘* Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree ?” While 
Mr. Heddonand other high authori- 
ties, whose opinions I respect, take 
the anti-pollen ground, there are those, 


equally deserving of deference, who | 


hold an opposite view. For example, 
Mr. Gallup, than whom, perhaps, 
there is not a more experienced bee- 
keeper on this continent, has this 
‘*touch on pollen” in the last number 
of Gleanings: ‘“ Your old colony, 
with ‘lots and slathers’ of pollen, 
would winter the best; your new 
colony, with new comb. and but very 
little pollen, are the worst to winter 
every time.” In transferring colonies 
from old box hives I never found one 
that-was in prime condition in all re- 
spects, but it had *‘ lots and slathers ” 
of pollen in it, Mr. Heddon has had 
more experience in this line than I 
have, and will, I am sure, bearthe 
same testimony. He will say, per- 
haps. that the bees being in first class 
condition. let the pollen alone, hence 
the quantity found in these hives. [, 
on my part would say, if the bees are 
all right in other respects, there is no 
need to deprive them of their stores 
of pollen, lest they indulge in it too 
freely. Bees, like human beings, are 
sometimes led or compelled by cir- 
cumstances over which they have no 
control, to do what they would not do 
were the circumstances different and 
more favorable. All the trouble in 
bee- keeping grows out of our imper- 
fect knowledge of what is the best 
environment of circumstances. When 
we discover that, and conform to it, I 
fancy bee-instinct may be safely 
trusted to do the rest. 


Let me explain very briefly on an- 
other point, that I do not‘ hold to the 
ancient custom” of convincing peo- 
ple ‘* by alittle screw applied to their 
thumbs,” nor to the modern custom 
of making them swear by a creed of 
any kind. I believe in free thought, 
and—free speech. In the old thumb- 
screw days, men could think as they 
pleased ; it was the utterance of their 
thought that made them obnoxious 
to bigots. Itisso now. The thumb- 
screw is absolete, but there are still 
modes of persecution and torture in 
vogue for the punishment of men who 
have the courage of their opinions, 
which are a disgrace to the age we 
live in. I take no stock in bigotry of 
any kind, whether ancient or modern. 
**T love, oh! how I love, THE FREE!” 


Mr. Heddon rather misunderstands 
my meaning when he asks whether 
‘the time has not gone*by when.you 
ean satisfactorily answer a man’s 
argument by pointing at what you 
think to be a hole in his coat?” I did 
not consider there was a hole in his 
coat at that spot. In fact, I thought 
it was a particularly sound part of the 
garment. He declined to believe in 
the absence of meridian evidence. 
That’s right. Honesty is, and always 
will be, the best policy. It is better 


than a mere policy, for it is grand in 
principle. This first, and last. 
“To thy own self be true, 

Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 

Fortunately, asI think, for me, my 
‘labors and incomes” have been con- 
nected with both science and the 
supernatural. This supernatural is 
the key that unlocks the mysteries of 
science. I never expect by searchin 
| to find out God. I see the traces o 
his wisdom and power. He is ** won- 
derful in counsel, excellent in work- 
ing.”? and nowhere more so than in 
that marvellous microcosm, the bee- 
hive. 

Iam just aching to attend one or 
two of those family bee conventions 
which are daily held in the Heddon 
house, and hope I may have that 
pleasure before very long. 

Listowel, Ont., May 19, 1882. 


—_ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Mating of Queens. 
J. M. SHUCK. 


The statements of Prof. Kroeh, on 
page 311, 1882, of the BEE JOURNAL, 
will appear to many like a new neck- 
lace of old beads, and it is not often 
that anything seen in print is at vari- 
ance with this old statement of facts, 
so called. 

In 1879 I had two wingless queens 
that produced workers, and drone 
progeny in satisfactory proportions 
and numbers. In 1880 — 5 four 
queens just as a emerged from the 
cells, and confined the nuclei fifteen 
days; two produced workers and 
drones, and two were lost. In 1881 I 
clipped six queens, as in 1880, four of 
which matured into satisfactory 
queens and two were found dead. 

I have witnessed laying queens 
leaving the hive for a flight unat- 
tended bya swarm, many times, and 
think it natural and proper that they 
should do so, forif the flight of queens 
be entirely restrained for generations, 
may it not occur that while the beauty, 
size, and length of tongue be increased, 
that the power of wing be greatly 
‘diminished. Our bees must be 
| equipped with strong, tireless wings, 
the queens must possess them, and in 
order to produce the best results, 
must oceasionally use them, in a long, 
airy, rapid flight. 

Des Moines, Lowa. 


+ > 





For the American Bee Journal. 


About **Dollar” Queens. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the BEE JOURNAL 
and myself, all agree in regard to 
what I believe to bea fundamental 
principal in progressive breeding, 
viz: Thatthe “ best bees will have 
just the requisite number of stripes, 
whether it be one or a dozen.” Mr. 
Hutchinson asks meif these “ hybrids 
can be bredin-and-in, or if the strains 
must be kept up by continual ercss-~ 
ings with pure races?” I answer 
emphatically, by breeding in-and-in. 
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There is in your apiary for what I 
know, and — in some colony, 
the better traits which can be bred in- 
and-in, but if only in-and-in the 
United States, or the world, breed in- 
and-in the good traits of character, 
and out-and-out the converse, and 
success is yours. 

I think it has been proven that 
while we are breeding in good quali- 
ties with bees, there is no danger of 
any sort of physical, mental, or moral 
degeneration, by mixing the same 
blood, as is sometimes markedly the 
case in the human family and domes- 
tic animals. 

If all the meritorious traits of 
character were possessed by either 
the black or yellow race, then purity 
would be the word, but as such is far 
from the case, we must unite the two 
races, and breed in the good and out 
the bad qualities of both. That,in my 
judgment after experimenting on no 
very limited scale, is the quickest and 
surest road to success in procuring 
the ‘‘ coming bee.”’ 

I do not want to get intoany ex- 
tended controversy on the cheap 
queen subject, but I do wish to give 
clearly my ideas and opinions in re- 
gard to it, however open to criticism 
they may be. It seems to me we 
should all agree upon this subject. I 
have been opposed to the cheap queen 
traffic; Why? Because the price is 
down to such a low point that it not 
only tempts, but almost forces the 
breeder to cut too many corners to 
produce the best stock. 

Lhave advertised a little, and sold a 
few queens ofall three classes : Tested, 
waranted, and dollar. Now, honestly, 
I believe I have been the only sufferer 
in what dollar queen business I have 
done. [I have not obtained a price for 
them that paid me for time, com- 
pared with the same time and capital 
put into honey producing. 

With tested queens at $2 or $3 the 
case is different. The present condi- 
tion of my apiary is such that the 
main difference betweer dollar and 
tested queens is, that I have to hold 
all queens till 1 become acquainted 
with the qualities of their workers 
and themselves, and I lose about 1 in 
4 or 5 of them, that fall below my 
standard of excellence. Well, how do 
I dispose of those that are shut out— 
are below the test? Keep them to 
run down my stock? No. Sell them 
for dollar queens? No. What then ? 
I destroy them, to helpalong the‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest” to fill my honey 
barrels. Here is, you see, another 
tempting place in the system of gen- 
eral queen rearing. But I make tested 
queens a specialty. I rear no dollar 
queens. If I did, I should do asI 
used to, rear them just as | do any 
and all queens, the best I know how, 
sticking close to nature’s laws, and 
ship them before tested, and make 
less money on them than I do now. 
But how about the purchaser? If he 
buys these cheap queens to breed 
from, he makes a mistake, unless he 
buys more than one, and then tests 
them himself. If he is hiring me to 
do his breeding for him, he is buying 
just what I should buy every time, if 
I know that the parties of whom I 





purchase are competent, and conscien- 
tious. 

Several years ago I had 40 colonies, 
and wished to Italianize them. 
bought 40 waranted queens at $2 each. 
I did better than to have bought an 
imported queen, and reared queens 
for myself. These queens were ferti- 
lized under far more favorable cir- 
cumstances than I could command. 
Yes, more than 80 per cent. more 
favorable. I have had one colony 
gather more than $80 worth of honey 
in one season. But as not one of these 
warranted queens proved impure, I 
was a looser in not buying dollar 

ueens from that honest man that I 
dealt with. Well, he did not sell any 
under that name, and I had to pay 
out the $80 or do worse. 


But you may say you ‘advertise 
dollar queens.”’ Yes, but my circular 
tells you that they are reared by an- 
other party, the gentleman who 
bought my Glenwood apiary one year 
ago; one who thinks, like Mr. Hutch- 
inson, that he has the genius to rear 
them as good as they can be reared, 
— find a profit on them at one dol- 
ar. 

The use of comb foundation, in 
securing all worker combs, placing 
the rearing of drones just where you 
choose in a location clear of other 
bees, has much to do with success in 
queen rearing and breeding. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

natalie aan tesa 


Farmers’ Home Journal. 


A Review of the Past. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 








Sometimes it is not only profitable 
to us, but a real pleasure to look back | 
over the rugged pathway by which | 
we have reached the position we oc- 
cupy, Whatever that position may be. 

These thoughts were suggested to 
me while making a sort of inventory 
of the discarded bee ‘* fixens,” that 
were to be seen lying around my 
shop and apiary the other day. There 
is to be seen a “* bee gum ” now doing 
service as a kind of a stand to set 
things on, that is a real wonder to the 
progressive apiarist. It was invented 
by your humble servant 20 years ago, 
and had the honor of accommodating 
a colony of native bees. It is a kind 
of a nondescript, neither a movable 
frame hive nor a common bee hive. 
It has some awful fixings on the in- 
side, squinting considerably toward a 
frame hive, but itain’t. 1 sometimes 
smile when I[ pass by it, and ask my- 
self why I could not have seen a little 
further at that time, and solved the 
mystery that Mr. Langstroth made so 
plain and simple, i. e., a movable 
frame hive. Next comes my big 
clumsy honey boxes with glass sides 
and ends, as though I wanted iron 
bars between the bees, and my awk- 
ward self. 

This reminds me of 20 years ago 
this blessed winter. At that time I 





| 


wanted to purchase a few colonies of 
bees, and [ had heard of a great bee 
man living on the Kentucky river. 





He was known farand near as a great 


bee man. I fixed up my two-horse 
sleigh—there being plenty of snow— 
in which to bring home my purchase, 


I| if I succeeded in buying some bees, 


I reached his house late in the evening 
and stayed with him overnight. The 
next morning we walked out into the 
back yard to see the bees, andsnch an 
array of gums and old boxes one rarely 
ever sees in one place. There they 
stood, some looking like the famous 
** leaning towers,” and others perpen- 
dicular, but all the picture of squalid 
poverty and woe. ‘The sun was com- 
ing up and casting his light over the 
snow-mantled hills, and I took a sur- 
vey of the surroundings, and it was 
easy to see the key to the position. 
The hills and clifts were covered with 
basswood (linden trees), while willow 
and soft maple were everywhere to be 
seen. The old fields furnished white 
clover, and the river bottoms gave a 
perpetual bloom. All this was what 
supported these bees, in spite of utter 
dilapidation. While I stood there, 
my friend discovered that I was in- 
terested in an old, old beech log 
‘** gum,” about 3 feet high, which was 
split open on both sides oe top to 
bottom, and bound together with a 
rusty chain. Coming to my relief, he 
said: ‘* That gum of bees is 30 years 
old.” Iattempted to explain by say- 
ing, ‘*‘ you mean that you have had 
bees in that log for that length of 
time.” ‘I say that them bees are 30 
years old!” I gave it up ; he ought to 
know. 

By the way, the other day while at 
the Capital, a gentleman heard me in- 
quire of a lumber dealer for some ma- 
terial to make bee hives, and he at 
once proceeded to tell me of one of his 
neighbors who was a prodigy of a 
bee man. He keeps his bees in ** gums 
made so that you can see the bees 
through glass,” and the gums have 
** drawers’ to them, etc. Of course 
I could not just then take the time to 
explain to him that his bee friend, 
like the veritable ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ 
had been sleeping these 20 years, and 
if I had him in my apiary one of these 
warm days I could open a hive an 
lift out the frames, one at a time, and 
and point out to him the “ king 
(queen) as she moved gently among 
the bright Italians as they calmly and 
gently hang on to the frame, and hear 
him exclaim that I had turned ‘“‘young 
America,” and was going contrary to 
**natur’.” é 

Just think of a “king” honey bee 
reigning 30 years over subjects 30 

ears old, all the while in an old split 

eech log! Had I presumed _ to In- 
form him that not a single worker bee 
that sipped the nectar from the white 
clover the previous season, would 
live to see another white clover blos- 
som, he would have called me 4 
‘ vearling,” and looked upon me wit 
pity and commiseration. I bought 
some bees, and left somewhat wiser 
in the ways of the world. If this old 
log, which doubtless had had the top 
pried off once a year, and the honey 
gouged out, gave 20 lbs. annually, the 
aggregate production of 30 years 
would be 600 lbs. Mr. L. C. Root, of 
New York,whose location could hardly 
be better than the one I have de- 
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scribed, reports that his best colony 

the past season gave him 483 lbg. of 

surplus honey. oO you see ? 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


Bee- Keepers’ Instructor. 
Poor Queen, No Colony. 








L. C. ROOT. 





A noted horseman of the past has 
said, ‘* poor foot, no horse.” So may 
we say of bees, ‘“‘ poor queen, no col- 
ony.” I think that all who have had 
— will agree upon this point. 

That we want the Very best queens 
that can be reared will not be dispu- 
ted; but many writers of the present 
day are proving that they do not un- 
derstand the on & for rearing 
such queens. shall take strong 
grounds against the practice of rear- 
ing what are known as “dollar 
queens,” not that I object to any per- 
son rearing No. 1 queens for $1.00, 
but because I do not believe they can 
do so, and keep their stock up to the 
proper standard. 

Keeping bees for profit is our main 
business, and I am arguing this 
question with the same interest that 
every bee-keeper has, who wants such 
bees as will gather most honey, win- 
ter best, and in fact are best for all 
purposes. I cannot here give my 
views as to the best methods of rear- 
ing queens, for lack of space, but will 
only say that the best methods must 
be continually followed up, which 
means more money, time and care, 
than the sale of dollar queens will 
warrant. Let me give some parallel 
illustrations : 

We recently secured some oats of 
superior quality of one of the best 
farmers of ovr county. They were 
really fine, and much over weight. 
We examined them closely and found 
they contained a quantity of mustard 
seed and a portion of inferior oats. 
We sifted them, and from the 10 
bushels saved about 6 bushels of the 
best. Again: Becoming interested 
in high-class poultry, we purchased 
the very best fowls we could secure, 
yet we find we can only hold them up 
to their present standard by select- 
ing the very best birds*each season. 


Now, my point is, that even when 
we buy the very best queens we can 
without regard to price, this sifting 
process is necessary. I should not be 
quite so positive in this matter had I 
hot tested it for myself, and know 
Whereof I speak. When G. M. Doo- 
little proved the value of his strain of 
Italians by securing his large yield of 
honey, we should have felt ourselves 
to be short-sighted had we not at once 
procurred the best queen he would 
sell, without regard to price. So, 
when P. H. Elwood obtained 586 Ibs. 
of honey from one hive, it was proof 
that he had stock which we wanted. 
And so with W. J. Davis, Dadant & 

on, Julius Hoffman and many 
others. We consider the introduction 
such improved stock indispensa- 

le, and yet, the sifting process must 

continued. We must not for a 
Moment entertain the thought that 
we have yet reached the desired de- 








gree of perfection, for we are a long, 
long way from it. 

The substantial question to be 
asked is, how is this standard to be 
reached ? Will the policy of rearing 
dollar queens tend in this direction ? 
Iam persuaded that it will not, no 
more than I think that the ruinously 
low — for many of our apiarian 
supplies—such as comb foundation, 
etc., are tending to purity and supe- 
riority in their line. 

Thomas G. Newman strikes solid 
blows at this cheap queen traffic in 
his JOURNAL of March 8, page 125, 
when he says: ‘* What the bee-keep- 
ers of America want is better stock, 
not cheaper queens ; more honey, not 
lighter yields; longer-lived bees, not 
—— disaster; certain profits, not 

oubtful results.”” Will dollar queens 
lead to this end ? 

The April number of the California 
Apiculturist contains an article from 
the pen of Mr. Gallup. This is from 
aman of experience, and is of partic- 
ular value to those living in warm 
climates. He says: ‘* The genuine 
Italians are no humbug; neither can 
the moth miller humbug them.” His 
point made is, do not breed for color 
unless with the light color you gain 
the extra qualities needed. 

Iam not urging these views espe- 
cially to influence the experienced 
bee-keepers of the present time. They 
are capable of judging for themselves. 
But the mass of bee-keepers who pur- 
chase Italian queens are such as have 
had no experience with them, and 
they are looking to our journals for 
information in regard to the best and 
cheapest methods of securing them. 
Are they to be led to believe that they 
may purchase queens for $1.00 each, 
expecting to begin under the most fa- 
vorable conditions? 

After an experience of 13 years, 
during the first 5 years of which I had 
the benefit of one of the longest and 
ripest experiences in America, I say 
emphaticaily that I consider the cheap 
queen traffic a hindrance to the best 
interests of profitable bee-keeping. 

Mohawk, N. Y. 


—- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Those Unkind Things. 





HENRY ALLEY. 





I was not aware that any very un- 
kind things had been said about those 
who rear cheap queens. In giving a 
few facts about the cheap queen traf- 
fic, I did not intend to reflect on any 
man’s reputation or business stand- 
ing. In what I said I desired to be 
understood by all that good queens 
cannot be reared and sold at a paying 
profit for $1 apiece. Those who rear 

ueens and send them out in2or3 
dave after they commence to lay, can 
know nothing about the worth and 
quality of such queens. The time to 
judge of the quality in respect to their 
prolificness is when the bees com- 
mence to seal or cap over the worker 
brood. If there are eggs and brood 
in every cell not otherwise used by 
the bees, or, in other words, if the 
combs are solid with worker brood, 





put this = down for a good one 
and worth $2 to any man. If the 
brood is scattering, some cells with 
eggs, other cells with capped brood, 

ut her down as a worthless one. 

ow, how can these facts be known 
unless queens are kept at least 14 days 
after they commence to lay ? 

I know from my long experience in 
rearing queens, that all queens are 
not good ones, and, as they are some- 
times reared, a large number are 
worthless. I base my opinion on re- 
ports I have read in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL from time to time. I know that 
good queens cannot be reared in the 
way some of your correspondents say 
they rear them. A 

But the greatest mistake is made in 
making a selection for a queen to 
breed from. To illustrate what I 
mean, I will give a bit of my own ex- 
perience in this matter. I usually se- 
lect for a ‘“* breeder” the _ largest, 
handsomest and most prolific queen 
I can find, selecting one, of course, 
that would give me fine queens as 
judged by her worker progeny. One 
year I selected a queen that would 
answer the above description. Not 
one of the queen cells from her eggs 
would hatch, though they were made 
in full hives, and were =— large, 
and apparently perfect. Well, here is 
another case: I selected one of my 
most profitable queens for a queen- 
mother. Her daughters were very 
fine. They were all fertilized in due 
time, and all commenced to lay 
promptly. Those queens were sent 
out after laying afew days. Reports 
came back that they did not lay, and 
others reported that the eggs would 
not hatch. The loss tome was $150. 
That is what_it cost me to test that 
one queen. Now, you see the im- 
portance of testing queens for their 
laying qualities, if not for purity. 
Have both if we can, provided the 
cost is not above the reach of most 
bee-keepers. Sometimes I have com- 
plaints that queens sent out lay drone 
eggs only. About one queen in 500 
will turn out just so. But this fact 
cannot be determined by keeping a 
queen 2 or 3 days. When the brood is 
capped over, then the fact is plainly 
seen. If — want cheap queens, 
rear them and supply them with all 
they want. 

I will guarantee to sell queens for 50 
cents each, provided the purchaser 
will never say one word about them 
to any one. How can Idothat? Well, 
I will tell you how I can do it. I can 
compel a good strong colony of bees 
to build from 100 to 500 queen cells at 
one time. About 2 of the whole lot 
might be worth keeping, but the bal- 
ance would not be worth as much as 
worker bees. I have often told you 
that the more queen cells one colony 
made, the poorer the queens would be, 
and that is just so. Unless I am more 
successful in the queen-rearing busi- 
ness this year than I have been for the 
last seven, I will retire from the field, 
and make room for those who have 
more money to lose than I have. IfI 
do retire, I shall feel at liberty to say 
something about the secrets of queen- 
rearing, that is, I will tell how I can 
rear from one to 500 queen cells ina 
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full colony of bees. Now, to those 
who are rearing cheap queens, I wish 
to say that what I have said in the 
BEE JOURNAL was not intended to 
reflect on your honesty, not in the 
least. When [I am talking about 
queen-rearing, I think I know what I 
am about. Ifa man can make money 
rearing queens for $1, keep on rearing 
them. I cannot, and if I sell for that 
price or for a lesssum, by-and-bye you 
can make up your minds that it is for 
self amusement. 
Wenham, Mass. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
June 3—Hart County, Ky.. at Woodsonville, Ky. 


9—N. W. Wisconsin, at LaCrosse, Wis. 
G. J. Pammel, Sec., LaCrosse, Wis, 


Sept, 5—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at_ Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. o—Kemtoety Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 


Y 


7. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 


Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 





t@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Western Michigan. 





The Western Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association convened according to 
appointment in the city of Grand 
Rapids, April 26th and 27th, 1882. The 
attendance was good, considering the 
unfavorable time of the year. Much 
interest and good feeling was mani- 
fested, and the discussion as follows: 

T. M. Cobb was asked to give his 
experience the past winter. Said, be- 
ing anxious for increase the past sum- 
mer, he had divided artificially, and, 
the season being poor, they had failed 
to build up as he expected them to; 
consequently, had dwindled, and he 
had lost many. He would warn all 
to be cautious in this. Having no 
cellar suitable for the purpose of win- 
tering, he had practiced packing with 
straw, setting the hives in rows. Had 
some colonies in chaff hives last win- 
ter, and should use them exclusively 
in the future. 

The President wintered in a dry, 
well ventilated cellar 9 feet deep. Re- 
moved the caps from the hives 
(Langstroth), and slid back the board 
cover to leave a crack of an inch for 
ventilation. The winter before last, 
out of 60 colonies he had lost 7; 6 of 
these had starved. Last winter, no 
loss. Temperature of cellar never be- 
low 40°. Where he had found too 
much honey, he had extracted in 
August. 

J. H. Robertson: Wintered in a 
cellar in which there was a spring of 
the temperature of 52°. The presence 
of water had a purifying effect on the 


an evenness of temperature. Used 
burlaps over the frames to ailow 
moisture to pass off. Winter before 
last, through carelessness, had lost 8 
out of 408 colonies. The past winter 
out of 511 had lost 2. Temperature 
50° to 55°. Preferred 50° to 40°. 
Objected to the cost of chaff hive. 
Mr. Cobb, with others, objected to 
the trouble of carrying out and ina 
cellar. He thought chaff hives better 
for summer as well as winter, and 
little more expensive, taking cellar 
into the account. He objected to oil 
cloth or board cover for winter use. 
The President thought the extra 
expense would more than pay for a 
good cellar. The one he used, which 
would hold 350 colonies, had cost him 


i» 


“Mr. Robertson had built a cellar 4 


feet in the ground, with earth walls 2 


feet thick, rising 4 feet above the sur- 
face, to hold 390 colonies, for $25. In 
answer to a question, he said he pre- 
ferred well-ripened clover honey to 
winter bees on. Buckwheat honey, 
some seasons, was very nice, but he 
put no dependence on it. Buckwheat 
grown on clay produced <r | infer- 
ior to that grown on sandy soil. Suc- 
cessful wintering depended much on 
the management through the season. 
Mr. R. E. Kilburn addressed the 
Convention as follows, on 


Planting for Honey. 


Much has been done within the 
past few years toward making bee- 
keeping a grand success, so far as im- 
proved implements, and the careful 
breeding of the best strains of bees 
are concerned. We now have in 
place of the log gums “in which the 
working of the busy bee was a mys- 
tery not to be solved,” the movable 
comb hive, by the use of which we 
are enabled to admire and profit by 
those very laws of nature which, be- 
fore, were so mysterious, and are 
prompted to exclaim with the poet: 
** Little creatures, that by a rule in 
nature teach the law of order toa 
peopled kingdom.” 

And as regards the improvements 
of bees, we now have the beautiful 
Italian, Cyprian and Syrian _ bees, 
bred to such a high state of excellency 
that our Italian bees are declared to 
be fully equal, if not superior, to the 
native bees of Italy, so much so, that 
the propriety of further importing is 
questioned. But still, a great many 
of us are not satisfied, and we say bee- 
keeping does not pay! Now let us 
pause a moment and ask, why? We 
certainly have all we can desire in 
the shape of improved implements 
and highly bred strains of bees, and 
if so, there can be only one other cause 
of failure provided we manage pro- 
perly—it is a scarcity of honey-pro- 
ducing plants or natural flora. And 
if this is the cause, what is to be 
done? Our forests are melting away 
with wonderful rapidity, and withina 
few years our honey harvest from 
forest trees, such as basswood, sugar 
maple, whitewood or tulip tree, will 
be athing of the past; while on our 
prairies and river bottoms, every 
tract of land that is brought under 





atmosphere, and helped to maintain 


drained and made tillable, will take 
from the bees another portion of na- 
ture’s flora, ani from the apiarist a 
portion of his expected honey crop. 

There seems to be only. one great 
honey plant of all the natural flora, 
which is not injured by cultivation, 
but on the contrary is benefitted by it, 
this is white clover (T'rifolium repens). 
That modest little flower, from which 
bees usually obtain the richest and 
best harvest of the season. But it 
will not do to depend entirely on white 
clover, for it sometimes, by reason of 
unpropitious weather, refusses to sur- 
render to the beés the rich gift of nee- 
tar expected, and as a consequence, 
the bees are threatened with starva- 
tion, and the bee-keeper gets dis- 
couraged and exclaims: ‘It don’t 
pay,” and he is probably right. 

There is only one thing left for us 
to do, we must plant for honey. Several 
of our leading apiarists have recog- 
nized this fact. Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Beeton, Canada, a practical apiarist, 
and the first importer of Syrian and 
Cyprian bees to America, is reported 
to have 20 acres of land sown entirely 
to sweet clover, for the benefit of his 
bees. Sweet clover (Melilotus alba), 
is one of the very best honey-produc- 
ing plants known. The honey which 
it produces is considered superior to 
white clover. It is very hardy, will 
grow anywhere, and en all kinds of 
soil. A correspondent of the BEE 
JOURNAL writes that if sweet clover 
be sown in a bed of Canada thistles, it 
will ultimately destroy them. 

Bee-keepers should see to it that all 
waste land in their vicinity, such as 
thistle patches,fence corners, swamps, 
etc., be well stocked with sweet clover 
or some other honey-producing plants. 
Borage, catnip, motherwort, mus- 
tard, etc., for instance, and they will 
be greatly rewarded in the extra 
amount of honey they will procure, 
and will exclaim: . ‘“ Bee - keeping 
does pay!”? Besides, there will be 
great improvement in the looks of the 
ground where the thistles used to be. 
An estimate has been made that an 
acre of ground sown to sweet clover 
will support 20 colonies of bees, and 
afford from 100 to 1,000 Ibs. of honey. 
‘Such estimates are evidently a lit- 
tle large,” but, nevertheless, let us all 
plant for honey, and see if it does not 
pay. 

Mr. Robertson : A. I. Root was of 
the opinion that cultivating plants ex- 
clusively for honey would not pay 
He (Robertson) was satisfied it would 
pay to plant the Alsike clover. ‘The 
honey was the same as that from 
white clover. Stock preferred Alsike 
to red clover. In seeding, use only 4 
to 4 lbs. to an acre. It did best on low 
ground. He found bees swarming “ 
sweet clover last summer for the firs 
time. Bokhara clover was the same 
as sweet clover or melilot, the differ- 
ence being in the seed; the oe 
being imported, and more perfectly 
cleaned. He was. inclined to ae 
the best plant for honey was ot 
Simpson honey plant or figwort. 
would grow on any soil. 


Mr. Kilburn said Mr. Dadant had 





cultivation, and every swamp that is 


found it difficult to grow in Lllinois. 
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Sweet clover was a favorite of his. By 
cutting back, its blooming could ‘be 
prolonged until snow. 

J. J. Robinson said last year had 
shown him the need of planting for 


honey. His fall pasture was poor. 
He recommended ‘the planting of 
mustard. It was profitable for its 
seed, and cattle would eat it. 
Mr. Cobb had been benefitted by 
the yield from boneset last fall. 
All agreed that while it does not 
ay to cultivate plants exclusively for 
ioney. it would be found profitable to 
scatter seed by the roadsides and in 
waste places. 
Wm. M.S. DopGE, Sec. 











Wintered Well. — The BEE JouR- 
NAL comes to hand regularly, and I 
like to see the able manner in_ which 
itis conducted. Long may it con- 
tinue to condemn the adulteration of 
honey and food in any form. I see 
reports from all parts, some from near 
here; the weather has been cold 
nearly all the spring, with an occa- 
sional fine day to enliven up naturea 
little. Since the 10th the weather has 
been fine, with little or no frust. Last 
fall I told you of placing my 24 colo- 
nieSinacellar. This spring they all 
came out alive; 20 of them were in 
good condition, so I think with my 
little experience. They have from 6 
to 9frames filled with brood and eggs; 
frames 11x12 inches inside measure. 
Three of the others are weak in bees, 
brood and stores, having only from 1 
to 3 frames filled with brood; the 
others are Italians; the queen died 
about 2 weeks after setting out, lay- 
ing only a few eggs. The colony 
built two queen cells and they hatched 
only worker brood. 1. What was the 
reason? 2. Will sweet clover thrive 
as far north as 44° N latitude ? There 
is a bird here that seems to eat noth- 
ing but bees. The throat and belly 
are all white ; the top of the head and 
back, to look at, are black, but on 
opening the feathers on the head, the 
under feathers are a pretty orange. 
Some of the feathers Isend with this. 

he bird is not so large as the robin. 
3. What is it ? 

= SAMUEL SANDERSON. 
Glenallen, Ont., May 19, 1882. 


\1. The larvee was too far advanced 
before the cells were built and feed- 
ing of royal jelly commenced. 

2. We think there is no doubt of it. 





It does excellently in other portions 


of Ontario. 


3. There are two or three of our 
Wild birds which might nearly answer 
your description, except that they do 


hot eat bees that we are aware of. 






The better way will be to shoot one 
with fine shotand send to some orni- 


Early Queen-Rearing.— Please name 
the enclosed plant for me. It is cov- 
ered with bees now, but it is the first 
season I have ever known them to pay 
any attention to it ; but that is proba- 
bly owing to the fact that there is 
nothing else for them. Our apple 
bloom was all killed after two days’ 
work upon it, «nd the locust was far 
enough advanced when the freeze of 
the 12th of April came for it to be 
killed. So far it has been the worst 
spring for bees that I have known. 
My bees are in fine condition owing to 
constant attention and feeding. If 
we have a good red and white clover 
bloam I hope yet to get a good yield, 
as my bees work on red clover splen- 
didly. I sowed several acres of sweet 
clover last fall, but it has not come up 
to my satisfaction. I do not know 
what is the cause of it, unless it 
sprouted last fall (it being so mild) 
and the winter killed it. I gavea 
queenless colony eggs on the 20th of 
March to rear a queen from, and on 
the 23d of April she was laying, which 
I consider very early queen-rearing 
for this section. 
R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

Versailles, Ky., May 4, 1882. 

[The plant is Phacelia Purshii, for 
which there is no common name. 
Like its relatives in the Waterleaf 
family, it usually grows in moist, 
shady places. It flowers from April 
to June, and secretes a considerable 
amount of very limpid nectar. The 
flower is beautiful and interesting.— 
T. J. BurRRIL1, Ill. Ind. University.] 





Parthenogenesis.—Will you allow 
me to express my gratification that 
you thought well enough of my arti- 
cles to insert them in your excellent 
BEE JOURNAL, and at the same time 
to define my position? At the time 
that I wrote the paper you have 
headed ** The Functions of the Queen 
bee,” I believed that the evidence ad- 
duced -by Dzierzon was conclusive. 
The experiments of the Abbe Ulivi 
indicate, however, to my mind, the 
possibility that former observers have 
misinterpreted some of the facts, and 
I now entertain some doubts which 
nothing but experiment can settle. 
This explanation is deemed necessary, 
because the last article you published 
was written some time before the one 
entitled ‘‘ Parthenogenesis in Bees.” 

Hoboken, N. J. C. F. KRoEH. 





Pollen not Detrimental.—Bees win- 
tered well in this section, and are 
now doing well: I have already re- 
ceived enough benefit from reading 
the BEE JOURNAL to pay for it a good 
while. What was said about starving 
caused me to look mine over, and 
found my best colony without honey. 
I wintered 8 colonies. Two of them 
I took out of trees in the middle of 
August; 1 of them I gave a little 
honey, and ‘the other none. I fed 
both all the syrup (made from the 
best white sugar) they would take; 
both wintered without the loss of a 
hundred bees that I could find, but 








thologist for name and habits.—ED.] 





I1| we have had a “snap 


month ago, and there was no brood or 
eggs in the hive. What I am getting 
at is this, [had acolony in the same 
kind of a hive that out-numbered 
either of the two I have mentioned 
at least four to one, and had more 
than 20 pounds of nice capped honey. 
It dwindled until two weeks ago, 
when there was only about 200 bees 
and the queen left. I put her with 
the swarm that had lost their queen, 
and she has done finely, so the trouble 
was not with the queen, and there 
was plenty of nice honey which was 
where the bees could get it. I think 
it would trouble some of the _ bee- 
keepers to tell what ailed that colony. 
A number of years ago I asked a man 
who had lost 80 colonies one winter, 
why he thought they died; he said he 
thought it was the want of bee-bread, 
as there was none inany of the hives 
and there was plenty of honey. I 
don’t take any stock in the pollen 
theory. 1 do not think it has anything 
to do with the bees dying, and I could 
give good reasons. T. ELLICOTT. 
Fentonville, Mich., May 22, 1882. 





Fastening Foundation in Sections.— 
Not knowing how others fastened 
their foundation into the section 
boxes I was obliged to find a way, 
and think I can put them in faster the 
way I shall describe than any way I 
have so far heard of. My sections 
were 4144x444 and the sheets run al- 
most 44g inches in width, so after 
dividing the sheet in pieces large 
enough for the section, I trimmed off 
¥Yy inch from the width; I then set 
my section up-side-down, and laid 
my foundation in far enough for it to 
extend 14 of an inch over the slot; in 
the meantime I had ready a lamp, 
with a box by its side of the same 
hight; I had a very small table knife 
(such as the children use) laid on top, 
and when my section was ready my 
knife was hot (if any preferred they 
could use a charcoal fire, if they did 
not wish to use oil). I then passed 
the knife over the foundation about 
twice, which caused it to melt and go 
into the slot; I then laid on the 4% 
inch of foundation that I cut off, and 
with about 2 or 3 strokes of the knife, 
at the same time reaching behind and 
raising the foundation to a perpendic- 
ular, when it is complete. I have not 
yet tried it, but it might be an advan- 
tage to use a frame as described on 
page 309, by Mr. L. James, in the BEE 
JOURNAL, but I can, in the manner 
described, put in or fill 3 sections per 
minute, when the foundation is cut, 
and think, by a little practice, I could 
yet put them in much faster. 

Ridgeland, Ill. W.H. Bussry. 





Cold in Georgia.—For nearly a week 
»” of unprece- 
dentedly cold weather for this season 
of the year. For several days fires 
were required in order to be comfor- 
table, Such weather is very bad for 
queen-rearing. The season thus far 
has been fine and the flow abundant ; 
the quality being much better than 
usual, of lighter color and better fla- 
vor. J.P. H. Brown. 





one of them lost its queen abouta 


Augusta, Ga., May 18, 1882. 
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The Worst has Come.—We had a 
freezing wind the past 48 hours, and 
last nigt tit went down and cleared 
off. This morning, at 3 o’clock the 
mercury marked 14° below the freez- 
ing point. The ground is frozen solid 
2 inches deep. You can imagine the 
effect. Fruit is in full bloom ; corn, 
peas, and beans 6 inches high; every 
green thing is cut down. Scores of 
small birds are lying dead in my 
orchard ; several still remain on the 
roost cold and stiff; bees are dying 
fearfullv, and are now worse off than 
on April Ist. All drones are killed, 
and since the 15th, full colonies have 
dwindled one-half. Clover hasa good 
stand, but Ido not know whether it 
will kill out or not. Itis fully one 
month later than usual. I fear that 
nothing will be realized from bees 
this year. E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., May 22, 1882. 


Various Methods.—Out of 33 packed 
in chaff, 5 were lost in wintering ; out 
of 58 buried in the ground, 26 were 
lost; those that were lost, however, 
were very weak last fall. The2 that 
I put in the cellar came out very 
strong. All my colonies now. are in 
good condition. G. H. ADAMS. 

North Nassau, N. Y., May 18, 1882. 


Poorest for 30 Years.—For the ben- 
efit of our Southern friends, I will 
give them a little report from Minne- 
sota. It froze last night 4 inch; 
ground white with snow; bees doing 
poor—the worst I ever saw. Every- 
thing works wrong. From 105 I have 
only 60, and some of those so light I 
will have to unite. I have kept bees 
30 years, and this is the poorest, as 
well as the coldest Lever saw for the 
time of year. M.S. SNow. 

Osakis, Minn., May 22, 1882. 


Cold in New York.—Cold here all the 
while yet, with frost every morning. 
Night before last ice formed as thick 
as a window glass. We have not had 
one warm daythis spring. Bees have 
but little brood and the show for 1882 
as a good honey year is poor in this 
locality. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Borodino, N. Y., May 18, 1882. 


Bees in Alabama.—Bees are doing 
well, gathering honey from fruit 
bloom, tulip, etc.; they are richer in 
honey than at any time since 1877. 

JOHN M. RYAN. 

Apple Grove, Ala., May 16, 1882. 


Tilia Americana in London.—I see 
Mr. Stalhammar, of Sweden, noticesa 
Tilia (page 263 of AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL), which flowers in Septem- 
ber. I noticed some in England last 
poe flowering in August. It was a 
arger leaf, and the stalk had a half 
bend below its junction with the leaf, 
which made the leaf turn its whitish 
under-side outwards. It had also a 
— habit, and the flowers were 
unusually fragrant and larger than 
the common lime (linden) which 
flowers in England in May and June. 
On inquiry at the Arboretum at Kew 
Gardens, I was told it was called Tilia 





alba Americana. Another authorit 
added Pedulosa. I planted 2 suc 
trees last autumn, and hope this year 
to find 1 have been supplied with the 
right thing. H. JONAS. 
4ondon, Eng., May 12, 1882. 


Death of M. Parse.—Our friend and 
brother, Melvin Parse, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., died on the 12th inst., after a 
very short illness, and unexpectedly. 
Mr. Parse was a _ man and a good 
raced! oe and deserves a notice in 
your valuable paper. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., May 24, 1882. 


A Swarm in New Jersey.—I had a 
fine swarm from one of my strongest 
colonies to-day. It is the first swarm 
of the season. Bees are breeding 
finely now, and the weather has just 
now become warm and pleasant. 
Fruit blossoms are opening profusely. 
I have a number of colonies commenc- 
ing in sections. Jos. H. M. Cook. 

Caldwell, N. J., May 20, 1882. 


The Weather in Scotland. — The 
weather has been very cold and 
changeable of late, so that our bees 
have had little chance of doing much 
yet. Throughout the country all 
seem to be in good order, and with 
some fine weather we expect a good 
season. Mr. Anderson, one of the 
Judges at the Perth Show, intends to 
take a tour through America this 
summer. He leaves here on Friday, 
June 2d, in the Ethiopia, for New 
York. I have sent you 8 copies of 
our prize schedule. I shall be very 
glad to take charge of any exhibits 
the American bee friends may be 
pleased to send, either for exhibition 
or competition. 

JOHN D. HUTCHISON. 

Glasgow, Scotland, May 13, 1882. 


More} Encouraged.—Warm weather 
appears to have set in now, and the 
growth of vegetation can be seen 
daily. We have some nice rain to- 
day. If the warm weather continues, 
the season may not be so far behind, 
and bees may be able to make up for 
lost time. EDWARD MOORE. 

Barrie, Ont., May 23, 1882. 


Destroying Drones.—My bees win- 
tered well. Had drones in March, 
but the last month has been very 
hard on them, and they are killing off 
the drones. I am _ feeding to keep 
them alive until white clover bloom, 
as the heavy frosts destroyed the 
apple and all fruit bloom. White 
clover is coming on now, but the out- 
look for honey harvest is a little 
gloomy. W.H. GRAVES. 

Duncan, Ill., May 23, 1882. 


ns 


tf The Northwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in La- 
Crosse, Wis., June 9, 1882, in the City 
Hall. A good attendance is desired, 
as arrangements have been made for 
articles from practical apiarists. 
G. J. PAMMEL, Sec. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space, 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance, 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 

For 4 weeks 

“ 7 .“ 


“ (3 months).... 
= (6 months).... 
“ (9 months)....5 c 
“ a year) “ “ 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Dotices. 


g The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


->~e—.> — 


We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

» - 

G& Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, 0 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

sritees scciessitiediglllt tatiana 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly Bee JourNat fot 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


” 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey: 
2 “  3,—an Emerson Binder for —- 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colon 
‘ or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, pape 
cloth. 
ear, 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 y& 
or ‘Apiary Register for 200 Col’s 


&,— “ “ 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 
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The Apiary Register. 











All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


tn pages iooemn — 
220 pages)...... 1 50 
420 pages)...... 2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 






For 50 colonies 
* 100 colonies 
* 900 colonies 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 











Anew edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
oo 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

--—— oe 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

————>--- <P - 
Always Keep a Smile for Mother.— 
above is the name of an elegant 
hew song and chorus, by the popular 
ape Charlie Baker, who has writ- 

Nsome of the most popular songs 
in America. The words are elegant 
me music easy, so that every body 

ill be able to play it. Price 35 cents 
= copy. Will be sent to any ad- 
capt of. the United States, upon re- 
th marked ee, b addressing 

© publisher, F. Telmick, 136 


West 4th St. "insionil, O. For sale 
yall music dealers. 
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postoffice ad- 
as well as the 






Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, i 
Monday, 10 a, m., May 29, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX-—I am paying 24c. for good yellow 
wax, on arrival; 18@22c. for medium grade, and 
15@17c, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for extracted honey, in 
the retail way, is fair,and our sales for — 
turing purposes were ve y. good of late. We 
7@9c. on arrival. Prices for comb honey nom 
and ad demands slow 


WAX—Brings 18@22c. 
ceeds the offerings. 


val 
The demand ex- 
C. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand for honey is light, most of 
the trade finding fault with the best offered, as it 
is more or less candied. Values are not steady, 
— being made to meet the views of the pur- 


"BEESWAX Heap, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—tThere area good many small lots of 
very nice white section honey coming in now from 
time totime. White sells readily at 22c.; secund 

uality 18@20c. Buckwheat, no sale at any price. 

xtracted, none in market. 

BEE SWAX—25@ 30¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY-—In fair demand. Strained selling at 8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal at 18@22c. 
BEESW AX-—Stiff at 21@22c. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—The market for honey is exceeding] 
dull, with not enough movement to establis 
prices, and quotations theref5re are entirely nom- 
inal. White clover, fancy, 1 ]b. bxs., 15@16c.; white 
clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@14c; 
buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per Ib., 11@12c. Extracted 
and strained, white, 9@10¢.; dark 7@8c. 

BEESW.AX—There isa fair demand for prime 

sof wax, and with the supply moderate prices 
are firmly sustained. Western, pure, 24@24}éc.; 
Southern pure, 25@25}éc. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


"SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—A lot of 118 cases candied and crossed 
comb, light and dark mixed, arrived this week and 
was sold at 74c., 30 days time. A transfer of 54 
cases extracted is note , Of which 27 cases li 7 
brought 8c., and the balance, dark, sold for 6 

We quote ‘white comb, 13@14c.; dark to good, $ 
@lic. Extracted, choice to extra white, 74{@8c.; 
dark and candied, 64@6%{c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 








«= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
>@e 
Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 











«= Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 





Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 





dre ess, menti 
New addven ion the o 





Saturday of the previous week. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, one year, 
at the prices quoted in the Jast column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


ee Club. 











The Weekly Bee Journal, .....+...-+-++++ 
and \Sieqpings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 5. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
The 4 above-named papers....... 450.. 400 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange Host pPeet 3 00.. 280 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper Seaghess coccsceece 260.. 240 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 30.. 550 

The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 

Prof. Cook's Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman) “ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, I881...........++++ 2 85.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... 275.. 250 





«= This one fact is being brought 
before the minds of the people of the 
United States : Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
is not excelled as aliniment. 18w4t 


U. S. STAN DARD, 


THE NRW 
HONEY 


Extractor, 


contains 
special 
. -mprove- 
ments not 
@ found in 
any other. 
Quality 
extra,prices 
low. Ask 
your supply 
dealer for 











1 Hl them, or 
send for illustrated Girentan, to the ~ Sup- 
ply agate whose names appear belo 
J.V.CALDWEL a Cc atten. ony Co., Ill. 
ALEX. GLEASON N & CO., Toledo, O. 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N. ¥. 
P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La 
A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 22w4t 


Pure Italian Bees 


at reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 


NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business, sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim, sample 6c; Bee’s Tongue 
Register, sent by mail for $2.25; Italian Queens 
improved by a new process $ Italian or Black Bees 
for sale In a hive adapted to migratory bee-keep- 
ing—can be securely closed for moving in one min- 
ute. For particulars address. 
9smliy JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


EMOVAL-— Ihave etna my location from 
Bloomingdale, Mich., to Belle Centre, Ohio, 
and expect, aside iPALTAN QUEE Guties, to rear 


some oe CEI S ahi: 
. B. AN mRSON M. D. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest im eaeene, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page ; 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and camptes free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 
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100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 








NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the uapiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” * Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs., 41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the Ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


3wly 





Given’s FoundationPress. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Lil. 


1882-], §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. = half-dozen, $16. No “Dollar” or nuclei-queens 


andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
4—RACES OF BEES—4 


if possible. l4w39t 
_italtan, Cyprian. Holy Land and Hunga-| 188) -|TALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Send formy 21st An- Iam_now booking orders for my 


nual Circular. . IN IT 7 Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
lowtt HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. — Bo ap oy som bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 





Appreciative Notices. 

Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. . 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


beginners.—Farmers’ 











gatiy A the rags Moe vd after | apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with | New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, | peautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


with Tested Queen, $10. The Best ‘ - 
uinby Smoker for $1.50. Addre ll orders Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
asad _ DLE to | form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


AND KEEP THEM L. J. DI 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


Saaaw Order Office)—Butiler, DekalbCo., Ina. 
Ow 





THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 


Bingham’s | care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 


gan, Mich. 

‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Deuler, St. Lawrence, N. ¥ 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without. -Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 4 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the splay, 
giving very thorough details of the managemel 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keep ng 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all ear 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history var 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one oes 8 ; 
know in their care and management.—Chicag 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in he 
by which the production of delicious and he a. 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe market in the most attractive shape. 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard % 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast 0 tein 
times must keep posted in all the improvemen r 
hisline We advise all interested to get oan 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


the 
It embraces every subject that will interest 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious® : 
health- giving honey is obtained, as well as Oive 
prepare it for the market in the most — 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engrs ; the 
and isthe most perfect work of the kind, Of ar 
price, that has ever come under our notice. 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
cm the Dozen or Hundred. 


have them, and springs that donotrustan break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
‘The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


wth CHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens 
Cyprian Queens. ...$1; 
Palestine Queens. .$1; 
Extra Q 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 11882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can_be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; 'l'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


LOOK HERZ! 


10.00 | If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 

7 Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will ef and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


13 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881. 
For Bee Journal of 1882......... 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tabies and more miscellaneous matter and 2 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 

similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Kochester, N.Y. 


&@™ Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2w6m. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 

2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 

Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1 

Same, after July 1 

Tested Queen, before July 1, 

sm a after July 1.. 2. 
per half pone 














“ “ 
after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 
f 


lwti Burlington, Iowa. 5wily 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


{ In answer to frequent inquiries 
\ for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
re Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. 


For 2 American frames, nnd inches 








For2Langstroth “ lox 

For 3 - o 10x18 

For 4 = ° 10x18 “ 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 “* 
For3 “ ” 124%x20 vat 
For4 “ - ma « 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11]. 


FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tionin the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


We now quote an 


‘Advance of 5 Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered b 
t y pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
IsSw6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation. 


The manufacturers of Comb F i 
advanced the price 5 cente per tow! ng tothe 
creased cost of Beeswax. _sarsoaciahrneteagenes 


Tom this date, and until further notice, th 

Price of all the styl ‘tion, 
yles and kinds of Foundation, 

€xcept the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 














NOW-READY, LAKES CIRGULS D 
ITALIAN BEES 2Q 


es E 
HIVES, SECTIONS.FE 


BALTIMORE 


BY, 








FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 





UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F.W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wiy 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
French muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
> Ye tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
Tim MmiuLs mail; illustrated sample, 6c ; 

KNOW THYSELF send now. Address Peabod 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 

PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Bostort. 22wiy 
QUEENS--QUEENS 

Circulars free. Address, i 
lbw6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


«= CHEAP FOR CASH. .& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles sopth of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city otf Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is arich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
—— are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 











I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmal]l farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





NV APS AND CHARTS-81,000 can be 
made in six months selling T'unison’s Maps 
and Charts—36 page Catalogue free. Address, 
ee Jacksonville, lll., or Columbus, O. 
wé6tp 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per squar, ‘nch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ili. 
AGENT: WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. Sells at Sight, Double your mone? 


Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mi 
3é6mlyp 











The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—— :0-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—_— 70s 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my Operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual tee gee 7 Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due 10 the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
producing —. and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is repiete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Toal taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will weicome, and it is 
essential to every amuteur in bee-cuilture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western A ulurist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of y= whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
—- There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 

merican Inventor. 


interesting of alloccupasions.—A 
—tot— 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
e 974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” | 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE, 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our sr sean hon- 
ey knives first, you 

will have to buy no~ 2tented, 1878, B 
others. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 0 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 24 inch 1 50 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker 
shield), 2 inch 1 2: 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
1% inch . 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
Knife, 2 inch 1 115 
St sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


JEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


&2@” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 
2wém. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. Al! Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
‘ Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F UTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


2" Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT K. PAINE, WASHINGTON, 


Late Comm’r Patents. 

STORY B. LADD. ° ° 
Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 

Patent Cases. 16w3m + 


17wtf 








5Bwiy 




















ENDELSSO} 


“PIANO Coss. 


$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 3} Mescitorn’, "seezoct 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in ~y ! way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool S245 
SS GE naccdenenese anonsanaiad elD had ° 
Reduced from our late wholesale factory price, 
%295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Brey Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC 44 price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. fame. 

ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., 

Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtin the Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 
I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 


I have been greatly benefited. 
My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


2ismly 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PEKSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
—- doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 

Ww. 

To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 

by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
a forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 





Books for Bee -Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manua) 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a ny | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The atthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,’ “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sc.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This ——— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,ete; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a Goeeripticn of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engray- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views 0D 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, = 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration = 
food products, and demand a law to protect ‘ 
consumer against the numerous health-destroy: ng 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@e- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
ilJustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats 4 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. sis 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valua’ 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Chicken Chelera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise 0D 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, #0c- 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 y= 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, ee Ooo 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., = 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Bus 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, ok 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, ~— 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assa@ on 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronser® 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kin “table 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is @ — its 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and ba oF 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business ' 
Farmer. ce, postage paid, $%.50. 
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